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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Algonkian. Cheyenne. In the " American Anthropologist " (n. s. 
vol. v. 1903, pp. 312-322, p. 582) Mr. George B. Grinnell pub- 
lishes " Notes on Some Cheyenne Songs." These brief songs, of 
which native text and translation are given, number 28, — war 
songs 2, wolf songs 15, medicine songs 2, songs of returning party 3, 
songs of farewell 2, doctoring songs 2, song of angry warrior 1, 
fox soldier dance song 1. The "wolf songs," which are said to have 
been learned from the wolves, " are songs of travel, of roaming 
about, and were commonly sung by scouts or young men who were 
out looking for enemies, since a scout was called a ' wolf.' " Of the 
" vast number " of songs possessed by the Cheyennes " many are, in 
fact, prayers, but prayers set to music, like the white man's hymns," 
— but often these religious songs " are airs merely, without words." 
There are also mourning songs, dance songs, children's songs, songs 
of love, war, adventure. There are likewise " morning songs, sung 
by individuals, usually early in the morning, just after they have 
awakened and before they arise." The flute-players among the 
Cheyennes never played in the daytime. Some of them " wan- 
dered about playing all night long." Lovers used " charmed " flutes, 
made for them by men who were supposed to possess peculiar pow- 
ers. Of the animal songs " some are religious, others merely in- 
voking good-fortune." One of the dance-songs points out the mis- 
eries of old age. — Natick. As " Bulletin No. 25," published by the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, appears the " Natick Dictionary " 
(Washington, 1903. Pp. xxviii, 349) by the late James Hammond 
Trumbull, with a brief introduction by Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
Though the able hand of Dr. Gatschet took part in the revision of 
the manuscript and proof, no severely critical editing was attempted, 
the aim being " to print the matter substantially as it left the au- 
thor's hands, with only those minor changes in punctuation, alpha- 
betic arrangement, cross references, etc., which the author would 
necessarily have made had he lived to revise the copy." In several 
portions of this work Trumbull is far from being at his best, — some 
points are not at all as well or as correctly treated here as in some of 
his papers published in various periodicals. Nevertheless the volume 
is a welcome work to all students of Indian (particularly Algonkian) 
languages. The Natick-English section occupies pages 3-215, the 
English-Natick pages 219-347. Entries of special interest to the 
folk-lorist are : Chepy (" devil "), Hobbamoco (" their evil god "), 
KelUanit ("God "), manit (" God"), devil, Englishmen, father, god, 
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etc. Many of the etymologies suggested in these pages are very con- 
trovertible. — Pequot. In the " American Anthropologist " (n. s. 
vol. v. pp. 193-212) for April-June, 1903, Prof. J. Dyneley Prince 
and Mr. F. G. Speck publish an article on " The Modern Pequots 
and their Language," containing data obtained from Mrs. F. A. H. 
Fielding and her sister, " the sole members of the community at 
Mohegan (Conn.) who retain a complete knowledge of the ancient 
tongue." At Mohegan there is still held "a festival which is clearly 
a survival of the ancient ' green-corn feast,' " — of this the authors 
give a brief account. The main part of the article consists of the 
Pequot text of a sermon (written by Mrs. Fielding, " to read to peo- 
ple who come to my house "), with phonetic transliteration, etymolo- 
gical analysis, glossary of Pequot words, etc. Text, corrected ver- 
sion, literal translation, and etymological analysis of Saltonstall's 
" Lord's Prayer " in Pequot are also given. Likewise text and music 
of a brief death-song, "sung to Mr. Speck by an aged Pequot." 
The modern Pequot is "more or less 'white man's Indian.'" — In 
the "Papoose " (vol. i. No. 7, pp. n-14) for June, 1903, Mr. Speck 
publishes an article on " Mohegan Traditions of Muhkeahweesung, 
'The Little Men.' " These "little men" are said to have been the 
predecessors of the Mohegans, by whom they were so designated. 
The recollections of Mrs. Fielding as to her people's ideas about 
them are given. Mr. Speck, for no good reason in particular, seems 
to think that this " pre-Mohegan " people " may have been somewhat 
akin to the Mound-builders." It is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that we have here some elements of English folk-lore inter- 
mingled with Algonkian traditions of "the little men," who are 
known also to the Ojibwa and closely related peoples as the mamag- 
wasewag, or "fairies." They are reported (Chamberlain, " Lang, of 
Mississagas," 1892, p. 69) as teasing the Indians by stealing fish from 
their nets, etc. They possessed also a canoe of stone. The Ojibwa 
" little men " are without the suspiciously European (?) traits of the 
Mohegans. — Onmnatology. To the "American Anthropologist" 
(n. s. vol. v. pp. 581-582) for July-September, 1903, Mr. W. R. 
Gerard contributes some notes on "Algonquian Names for Pick- 
erel." The generic Algonquian term for " fish," kinoseu (Cree), 
which in some dialects appears in the limited meaning "pickerel" 
(cf. the Newfoundland " fish " = "cod "), signifies, according to Mr. 
Gerard, "it produces elongated offspring," from kino, "long," and 
Ssen, " the act of parturition." — From the " American Journal of 
Psychology " (vol. xiv. pp. 146-153) for July-October, 1903, Dr. A. F. 
Chamberlain reprints (Worcester, Mass., 10 pp.) his paper on "Prim- 
itive Taste-Words," in which are considered from the points of view 
of etymology and psychology the terms for "taste," "good taste," 
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"bad taste," "insipid," "acid," "astringent," "bitter," "pepper- 
mint," "pungent," "rancid," "salt," "sour," "sweet," etc., in vari- 
ous Algonkian dialects. 

Eskimo. In his article, " Theatre d'animaux chez les Esquimaux," 
in the "Revue Scientifique " (1903, 42 s. vol. xx. pp. 431-434), J. 
Melila, after considering the r61e of animals with the Eskimo, animal- 
dances, etc., suggests a comparison or rapprochement between Eskimo 
pantomime and Japanese and Chinese painting and sculpture of 
animals. 

Haida (Skittagetan). To the "American Anthropologist " (n. 
s. vol. v. pp. 331-335) for April-June, 1903, Dr. John R. Swanton 
contributes a brief article on " The Haida Calendar," giving the list 
of summer and winter month-names in the Masset and Skidegate 
dialects. The original Haida year (or " cold ") was divided into "two 
periods of six months each with a thirteenth month intercalated be- 
tween them." As usual, the month-names reveal much primitive 
nature-study in the way of observation of conditions and habits of 
living creatures, growth and development of plants, fruits, etc. The 
month-count begins in March-April. The two six-months series were 
established by the Raven of Haida myths. At Skidegate the natives 
have names for " the six lowest tides accompanying full moon in 
each of the summer months," while at Masset " the low tides are 
said not to have been named, but Raven gave names to two of the 
high tides in spring." Among the southern (Skidegate) Haida chil- 
dren are not allowed to sing the summer songs before the "sock eye- 
month " (March), lest a fall of snow be brought on. — In the " Jour- 
nal of the Anthropological Institute" (London) for January-June, 1903, 
(vol. xxxiii. pp. 90-95) Mr. T. A. Joyce writes of " A Totem-pole in 
the British Museum." The specimens described are a totem-pole 
from Kayang and another model pole from Masset, Queen Charlotte 
Island, almost duplicates. The explanatory legends, of which the 
English texts are given, differ considerably. According to Mr. Joyce, 
"the decline, in the native estimation, of the importance of these 
totemic columns has doubtless led to a similar decline of the interest 
felt in the stories which they embodied." 

Matlatzincan. In the " Boletin del Museo Nacional de Mexico " 
(2. ep. vol. i. 1903, pp. 57-82) Dr. N. Le6n publishes an article on 
" Los Matlatzinca," in which day and month names are discussed, 
the native terms being given. The Matlatzinca (including the Ocuil- 
tecs) now number some 2055 souls in the state of Mexico ; in Me- 
choacan they have long been extinct. Dr. Leon now attaches the 
Matlatzincan language to the Otomian stock. 

Siouan. — Crow . In the " American Anthropologist " (n. s. vol. 
v - PP- 374-375) f° r April-June, 1903, Mr. S. C. Simms writes briefly 
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of "A Crow Monument to Shame," describing the punishment in- 
flicted by the Crow Indian of Montana upon unfaithful wives (for- 
cible intimacy with several men), and the rude monument, a human 
figure in outline, erected on the place of punishment as a memorial 
of the offence. — At pages 580-581 of the same periodical Mr. Simms 
writes briefly of " Crow Indian Hermaphrodites." They are usually 
spoken of as "she," and "have the largest and best appointed 
tipis." 

Muskhogean. — Seminole. To " Gunton's Magazine " (vol. xxv. 
1903, pp. 495-505) Leonora B. Ellis contributes an article on "The 
Seminoles of Florida," giving a brief general historical and ethnogra- 
phic sketch of this remnant of an interesting and once very important 
Indian people. The manufacture of coontie starch from the roots of 
the zamia is the work of the women. Their sofkee, a stew made from 
meat and vegetables, is imitated by the whites. The master craft of 
the men is canoe-making. Efforts made by the government to over- 
come the distrust due to white injustice of long ago are noted. 

Piman. In " The Papoose " (vol. i. No. 9, pp. 20-24) Ior August, 
1903, Mr. A. M. Benham publishes "A Short Sketch of the Pima 
Indian." Basketry and pottery making are said to be their only 
means of support. The author asks naively : " If the Pimas are not 
descended from some of the Tartar races who came across Behring 
Straits ages ago, when climatic conditions were different from the 
present, where did they get their Egyptian [on basketry] figures ? " 

Tarascan. The article of Dr. N. Leon on " Los Tarascos," in the 
"Boletin de Museo Nacional de Mexico " (2 ep. vol. i. 1903, pp. 1 1 3— 
129, 132-149, 153-169), is intended as an introduction to the cata- 
logue of the Tarascan collection in the Mexican National Museum, 
and discusses, with reproductions of hieroglyphic MSS., the origin and 
migrations of the Tarascan people. 

Tepecanan. Dr. Ales Hrdlicka's well-illustrated paper on " The 
Region of the Ancient ' Chichimecs,' with Notes on the Tepecanos 
and Ruin of La Quemada, Mexico," in the "American Anthropolo- 
gist" (n. s. vol. v. pp. 385-440) for July-September, 1903, besides 
archaeological and somatological data, contains items of interest to 
the folklorist. Petroglyphs, pottery ornamentation, idols, beads, and 
other ornaments are briefly noted, and, with respect to the Tepe- 
canos, history and habitat, dwellings, food, organization, religion, 
sorcery, traditions, social customs, intellectual qualities, medical and 
physiological data, physical characteristics, language (vocabulary, 
sentences, brief songs). Beneath the " Catholicism " of the Tepe- 
canos still lives their old heathenism, and " after the padre has 
departed they resort very largely again to their primitive deities and 
fetishes, which are represented by objects of stone or of other mate- 
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rial, and which are kept carefully hidden in their homes or in caves 
and sacred spots in the mountains." When their confidence has been 
obtained and under favorable circumstances for companionship the 
Tepecanos "are in every way preferable to the ordinary (Spanish) 
Mexicans." It takes long, however, for distrust to give way. The 
Tepecanos believe that " the period of gestation lasts, nine months 
with a boy, but only seven or eight months with a girl." The mother 
does not, like the white mother, " stimulate the talking of her child," 
and while the " children walk when about one year of age, they do 
not begin to talk before eighteen months or two years." Of the 
Tepecano language the author remarks, " Although related particu- 
larly to the Tepehuane, and also to the Pima and the Nahua, it pre- 
sents numerous differences from each of the latter tongues." 

Uto-Aztecan. — Nahuatl. ,To the " Mitteilungen der Anthropo- 
logischen Gesellschaft in Wien" (vol. xxxiii. 1903, pp. 129-223; 98 
figs.) Dr. K. T. Preuss contributes an article on " Die Feuergotter 
als Ausgangspunkt zum Verstandniss der mexikanischen Religion in 
ihrem Zusammenhange." This is a valuable detailed study of the r61e 
of the fire-gods in the religion and mythology of ancient Mexico. The 
fire-gods are considered in relation to volcanic and seismic phenom- 
ena, the interior of the earth, death and the future life, the four quar- 
ters, above and below, sun, moon, night, etc., Tlaloc. The priest- 
gods, Tamoanchan, the Tzitzimime, sin and punishment, the deities 
of sexual sin, etc., are also discussed. — In "Globus" (vol. lxxxiii. 
1903, pp. 253-257, 268-273), Dr. K. T. Preuss has an article on "Die 
Siinde in der mexikanischen Religion," in which he treats of the 
ancient Mexican ideas of sin and punishment in relation to religion 
and mythology, and belief in the future life. Sexual sin and drunk- 
enness receive particular attention. Slaves were conceived to be 
sinners, and " sinning gods " were also known. Diseases (especially 
leprosy, sexual diseases, etc.) were often sent by the gods as punish- 
ments for sacrilege and offences against the state. Fornication was 
one of the sins of the Aztec list. 

ZuKian. To the "American Anthropologist" (n. s. vol. v. pp. 
468-497) for July-September, 1903, Mrs. M. C. Stevenson contrib- 
utes an illustrated article on " Zufli Games," treating of all that are 
of importance except the essentially children's games ; " the younger 
Zufli children play the ceremonial games, however, with but little or 
no understanding of the occultism associated with them." Accord- 
ing to the sages of Zufli, the first eight of the seventeen games here 
described " belong to the gods of war, who were great gamesters." 
According to Mrs. Stevenson, "the ceremonial games of the Zufli 
are for rain, and they constitute an important element in the religion 
and sociology." These games embrace foot-races, the great gambling 
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game of sholiwe, cup-and-ball, hiding and guessing, bow and arrow 
games, feathered-dart, throwing games, " ring-around-a-rosy," shinny, 
shuttlecock and battledore, tag, etc. The valuable and interesting 
facts brought out in this paper are due to the author's personal obser- 
vations of these games and to information obtained from the priests 
and theurgists of the Zufii. The Zufti boys take very early to the run- 
ning races, and the author " has never known the Zufii to lose a foot- 
race with other Indians, nor with the champion runners of the troops 
at Fort Wingate." 

WEST INDIES. 

Porto Rico. In the "American Anthropologist" (n. s. vol. v. 
pp. 441-467) for July-September, 1903, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes has a 
noteworthy paper (with three plates) on "Prehistoric Porto Rican Picto- 
graphs," resumeing data hitherto on record and adding thereto from 
his own recent investigations on the spot. These Porto Rican picto- 
graphs consist of (1) river, (2) cave, (3) boundary-stone (of dancing 
plazas, ball-grounds, etc.) pictographs, and of all three classes the 
author observes, " It would appear that greater care was given by the 
Antilleans to the technique of pictographic work than by contempo- 
rary peoples, in North America north of Mexico." No evidence that 
the prehistoric Porto Ricans had any sort of "hieroglyphic writing" 
was found, — " the ' specimens ' with these characters upon them are 
believed to be fictitious." Dr. Fewkes's general conclusion is: "Abo- 
riginal Porto Rican pictography is essentially the same as that of the 
Lesser Antilles, which is practically identical with that of Guiana 
and parts of Venezuela," — is thus "decidedly South American rather 
than North American." Concerning the probable relationship of the 
ancient Porto Ricans Dr. Fewkes says : " Of all the Orinoco tribes 
these pioneers of the Antilleans were more closely allied to the Gua- 
rauos, or Warraus, who now inhabit the delta, than any other ; but 
lapse of time profoundly changed the culture of both, the latter hav- 
ing degenerated, while the former, long since having passed away, 
once reached a comparatively high stage of culture." A later inva- 
sion from South America had made the eastern end of Porto Rico 
"practically Carib by the time it was settled by the Spaniards," and 
to the Caribs may be attributed many of the pictographs now under 
consideration, particularly those in the east of the island. The sym- 
bolism of Porto Rican pictographs remains to be fully studied. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Arauan. — Jamamadi and Panmarl. Pages 380-393 of Mr. J. 
B. Steere's " Narrative of a Visit to Indian Tribes of the Purus River, 
Brazil" (Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1901, pp. 350-390) treat of these two 
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tribes of the Arauan stock. Dress and ornament, snuff-using, houses 
(the Jamamadi have large, conical, communal dwellings), agriculture, 
food, pottery, hunting and fishing, boats and rafts (the Paumari live 
on these in the rainy season of high-water), body-painting (much 
more in use with the Paumari), music and song, etc., are briefly con- 
sidered. A Jamamadi vocabulary of 57 words and a Paumari of 
149 are also given, together with 31 Paumari sentences and texts of 
5 very brief songs. With the Jamamadi snuff-taking is an important 
ceremony. They have abandoned the making of fine bark hammocks, 
" preferring to trade tame monkeys to the rubber gatherers for cheap 
cotton hammocks from Para. The Paumari are fond of singing and 
have many boat-songs (a specimen at page 387). A Paumari Indian 
" could frequently be seen walking along the edge of the bar towing 
his canoe holding his family and all his possessions, to new fishing- 
grounds, his wife sitting in the stern with a steering paddle holding 
the canoe from the shore." The custom of living on rafts is explained 
by their deluge-legend. Their pottery is rude and unpainted, nor are 
their mats usually colored or figured. 

Arawakan. — Kaggaba. Count de Brette's article on " Les indi- 
ens Arhouaques-Kaggabas," in the " Bulletin de la Soci^te d' An- 
thropologic de Paris" (v e s. vol. iv. pp. 318-357; 43 figs. 2 maps), 
contains answers to the interrogatories of the questionnaire issued 
by the Paris Anthropological Society, religion, dress, and ornament, 
etc., being given special attention. Tattooing, cranial deformation, 
bodily mutilation, pubertal ceremonies, etc., are said to be unknown. 
Masked dances are in vogue. The women have a sort of round 
dance. The tone of music is sad. The modern Kaggabas carve 
neither wood, nor stone, nor bone. Cannibalism has apparently never 
existed. Wars are unknown, likewise warrior castes and permanent 
troops. The dead are buried with little ceremony, never burned. 
Behind their nominal Catholicism lurks the old heathenism. The 
Kaggabas do not fear the dark, as do their neighbors the Goajiros. 
Creation and deluge myths exist. The women appear to be less 
modest than the men. Sexual aberrations are not uncommon. En- 
dogamous monogamy is the rule. There are civil and religious 
chiefs. The mamas (priests, shamans, magicians) play a great r61e 
in Kaggaba life. The memory of the Kaggabas for words and places 
is very good. The author informs us, " There is no child of the age 
of ten or twelve years but knows by name the mountains, rivers, and 
streams, springs, waterfalls, etc., for five or six leagues around." 
The mamas have a remarkable headdress. There exist among the 
Kaggabas, nuche'i or assembly houses, really "men's houses." In 
these nuche'i marriages are celebrated, also religious dances. They 
are also primitive schools. Nuchei for the women exist also. — Pira- 
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tapujos. Herr Payer's article, " Ueber einen am Amazonenstrom ge- 
brauchlichen Trommel-Apparat," in the " Zeitschrift f iir Ethnologie " 
(vol. xxxv. 1903, pp. 481-483), treats of a sort of wooden drum (struck 
by a rubber stick) in use as a sort of primitive telephone or telegraph 
(like the cambarysei of the Catuquinaru) by the Piratapujos Indians. 
To his account of the drum the author adds a description of the 
festal dress and ornamentation of these Indians. — Guana. In the 
" Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie " (vol. xxxv. 1903, pp. 324-336, 560- 
604) M. Schmidt has an article on the " Guana," who formerly 
dwelt in the Chaco but are now living east of the Paraguay. Be- 
sides a brief ethnographic sketch, a vocabulary of 550 words, 30 
sentences and phrases, and grammatical notes are given. 

Calchaquian. From the " Bollettino della Societa Geografica 
Italiana" for 1903, Dr. Juan B. Ambrosetti reprints (Roma, 1903, 
pp. 18) his paper on " I Calchaqui," in which he gives a general idea 
of the results of investigations in the Calchaquian region, a consid- 
erable part of which have been undertaken by him. When Peru- 
vian, and particularly Incasic influences have been accounted for, 
there remains an ancient Calchaqui culture resembling in several 
striking characteristics the Pueblo culture of North America, as 
Moreno noted as early as 1890. Dr. Ambrosetti is inclined to see 
in the Pueblo Indians and those of ancient Calchaqui "representa- 
tives of a stratum of primitive American population antedating Pe- 
ruvian and Mexican civilization." Resemblances in the myths of 
those two peoples also occur. With the two brothers, Maasawe and 
Aiamta, mythic heroes of the Pueblos, may be compared the brothers 
Catequil and Piguerao, who figure in like fashion among the Calcha- 
qui. The Araucanian Indians are possibly the southernmost branch 
of the Calchaquis. 

Patagonia. In the "Anales del Museo Nacional de Buenos 
Aires" (vol. ix. 1903, pp. 41-51) Dr. Juan B. Ambrosetti publishes a 
paper on " Las grandes hachas ceremoniales de Patagonia (probable- 
mente pillan tokis)," in which he treats of the ceremonial axes 
("pillan tokis") from various parts of Patagonia, particularly two 
from the region of the Chubut. These " votive axes " were the sub- 
ject of an earlier paper by the same author. 

Peru. Dr. Max Uhle's article on "Ancient South American Civ- 
ilization," in " Harper's Magazine " (vol. cvii. 1903, pp. 780-786), 
discusses the five or six successive periods of ancient Peruvian cul- 
ture. Architectural and other remains prove the existence of this 
culture 1000 b. c, and its earlier forms go back not less than 2000 
years previously. Had not European influence prevented, the abori- 
ginal American civilization of Peru might have reached a higher and 
brilliant development. 

A. F. C. and I. C. C. 



